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APHRODITE OF MELOS 
IN THE GALLERY OF THE LOUVRE, PARIS, FRANCE 
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THE APHRODITE OF MELOS 


Thoughts of those deathless forms thou dost awake, 
That unashamed in beauty strode along 
Through the high Spartan street, a naked throng, 
Deep-wombed, with bosoms fit whereon to take 
The heads of hero husbands, or to make 
With strenuous milk the next-age manhood strong,— 
Maidens that heard unfeared the Dorian song, 
Mothers of might the battle could not break. 


O Spartan bride!—to me thou seemest so— 
The loveliness of mountain-heights thou hast, 
As near to heaven, anchored to earth as fast, 
And yet suffused with such a tender glow 
As turns to fire their pinnacles of snow 
When rosy evening smiles her sweetest, last. 


WENDELL PHILLIPS STAFFORD 


From “‘Dorian Days” 
Poems (1909), now out of print 
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SITE OF THE PALACE OF NEBUCHADNEZZAR 
BEyonp, RuINns OF BABYLON AND FOUNDATION OF THE TOWER OF BABEL 
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SEVEN WONDERS OF THE ANCIENT WORLD 
II—THE SECOND WONDER 
THE WALLS OF BABYLON 


Epcar J. BANnKs 


EBUCHADNEZZAR, King of 
N Babylon from 605 to 562 B. C.., 

was undoubtedly the greatest 
builder the world has ever seen. There 
is scarcely one of the thousands of the 
ruin mounds in Babylonia which does 
not contain bricks bearing his name. 
There is scarcely a royal record from his 
reign, which is not chiefly occupied with 
descriptions of his building operations. 
He rebuilt scores of the ancient temples, 
surrounded many cities with walls, lined 
the shores of the rivers with embank- 
ments, and spanned the rivers with 
bridges. To please his foreign wife from 
the mountainous country he built the 
famous hanging gardens; his palace in 
Babylon was one of the world’s largest 
buildings, but the walls with which he 
protected his palace and city were the 
wonder of the whole world. The An- 
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cients never tired of describing them. 
Fortunately in several of his long in- 
scriptions, recently discovered in the 
Babylonian mounds, Nebuchadnezzar 
speaks of the building of the walls. In 
one of them he says: 

“I completed Imgur-Bel and Nimitti- 
Bel, the great walls of Babylon, the 
mighty city, the city of his exalted 
power. At the entrance of the great 
gates I erected strong bulls of bronze 
and terrible serpents standing upright. 
My father did that which no previous 
king had done. With mortar and bricks 
he built two moat-walls about the city, 
and I, with mortar and bricks, built a 
third great moat-wall, and joined it and 
united it closely with the moat-wall of 
my father. I laid its foundation deep 
to the water level; I raised its summit 
mountain high. I constructed a moat- 
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wall of burned brick about the west 
wall of Babylon. 

‘My father built the moat-wall of the 
Arachtu Canal securely with mortar 
and bricks. He built well the quays 
along the opposite shore of the Euphra- 
tes, but he did not finish all his work, 
but I, his first-born, the beloved of his 
heart, built the moat-walls of Arachtu 
with mortar and bricks, and, joining 
them together with those of my father, 
made them very solid. 

“A thing which no king before had 
ever done! 

‘To the west of Babylon, at a greater 
distance from the outer wall, I con- 
structed an enclosing wall 4000 cubits 
in length about the city. I dug its moat 
to the water level. I walled up its side 
with mortar and burned bricks, and | 
united it securely with the moat-walls 
of my father. Along its edge I built a 
great wall of mortar and burned bricks 
mountain high.” 

It is a long story which would relate 
all that befell Babylon and its walls, 
how Cyrus turned the river aside and 
entered the city over the dry river bed, 
how Zopyrus, a Persian nobleman, was 
admitted to the city by strategy, how 
parts of the walls were torn down by 
the Persian kings, how they slowly fell 
to ruins, how a king of Seleucia partly 
restored them and made Babylon a 
great game preserve, how the Arabs 
have long used them as a quarry for 
bricks, and how finally the great city 
became barren deserted mounds of rub- 
bish. It was in 1812 that James Claud- 
ius Rich, the British Resident at Bag- 
dad, made the first complete examina- 
tion of the ruins. Porter, Layard and 
Rawlinson followed him, but the real 
scientific exploration of Babylon and 
its walls was begun by the Deutsche 
Orientgesellschaft in 1889, and has been 
continued to the present time. For fif- 
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teen years Dr. Robert Koldewey and 
his assistants, with a force of two hun- 
dred native workmen, have labored 
there winter and summer. The enor- 
mous amount of debris which butied the 
palaces and temples and walls of the 
city, in places to the depth of a hundred 
feet, has been removed, and the sur- 
rounding city walls have been traced. 

The excavations have shown that 
Babylon, as the Ancients have told us, 
was nearly square. The Euphrates 
flowed through it, but the greater part 
of the city was to the east of the river. 
The city walls, of which the Ancients 
were so proud, appear here and there 
like low ridges far out on the plain; 
other parts of them have entirely dis- 
appeared. In the northern part of the 
enclosure to the east of the river the 
large high mound which resembles a 
mountain from a distance still bears the 
ancient name Babel. Arabs, searching 
for bricks, have burrowed their way 
down deep into it, revealing massive 
walls and arches. Perhaps here were 
the famous hanging gardens which some 
have included among the seven wonders 
of the world, but the Germans maintain 
that it is the ruin of the Tower of Babel. 

At a distance of about two miles to 
the south of Babel is the larger and 
lower mound called the Kasr, or the 
fortress, because great masses of ma- 
sonry used to project from its surface. 
Deep down in the mound the Germans 
discovered the palace of Nebuchad- 
nezzar with its hundreds of small 
chambers and huge surrounding walls. 

The mound still farther south is 
called Amran, because upon its summit 
stands the tomb of a Mohammedan 
saint of that name. There lie the ruins 
of the famous temple of Esagil, sacred 
to Marduk. Upon the little mound 
Jumjuma, farther on, an Arab village 
has long stood. 
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All of the ancient writers agree in 
saying that Babylon was surrounded 
by both inner and outer walls, and 
the ruins confirm their statements. 
Parts of the walls of Nineveh are still 
standing to the height of one hundred 
and twenty-five feet, but the walls of 
Babylon have so long been used to 
supply bricks to the builders of the 
neighboring cities that only their bases 
remain. In places even the bases have 
disappeared, and their moats have long 
been filled with the drifting sand. 

The outer wall bore the name of 
Nimitti-Bel. Its direction was north- 
cast and southwest, forming a triangle 
with the river. The northeastern sec- 
tion may now be traced for a distance 
of less than three miles, and the south- 
western for more than a mile, but both 
sections originally reached the river. It 
seems that the circuit of the outer wall 
was about eleven miles. The small por- 
tions which have been excavated suffice 
to show its construction. The moat, ten 
feet deep, and of a width no longer 
known, ran close to its base. The wall 
was double. Its outer part was about 
twenty-four feet in thickness, and its 
foundations, as Nebuchadnezzar said, 
were carried down to the water level. 
Its bricks, measuring about thirteen 
inches square and three inches in thick- 
ness, were burned and stamped with 
the usual short inscription: ‘‘Nebuchad- 
nezzar, King of Babylon, the restorer of 
the temples Esagil and Ezida, the first- 
born son of Nabopolassar, King of 
Babylon.”” They were laid in bitumen. 
The inner part of the wall was con- 
structed of unburned bricks, and at a 
distance of about thirty-six feet from 
the outer part. The intervening space, 
which was filled with dirt probably to 
the upper inner edge of the outer part, 
served as an elevated road where sev- 
eral chariots might have been driven 
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abreast. This inner part was about 
twenty-four feet wide, and at intervals 
of about one hundred and forty feet it 
was surmounted with towers. The en- 
tire width of the outer defense, not in- 
cluding the moat, was therefore about 
eighty-two feet; its height was probably 
more than double its width, but that 
may never be determined. 

The inner wall of Babylon was called 
Imgur-Bel, and, like the outer wall, it 
was double. Time has dealt even less 
kindly with it, for it may be traced only 
for the distance of about a mile along 
its eastern side. Nebuchadnezzar says 
that he built it of burned bricks, but 
only sun-dried bricks laid in mud now 
appear. Its outer part, about twelve 
feet in width, was protected with towers 
at intervals of sixty-five feet. A space 
of about twenty-three feet separated it 
from its inner part, which was about 
twenty feet in width. It, too, was sur- 
mounted with towers. No traces of its 
moat have appeared. The entire width 
of the inner defense was about fifty-five 
feet; its height is uncertain. To protect 
the sun-dried bricks of the inner wall 
from the winter rains, there were drains 
of large burned bricks, some of which 
bore the following long inscription: 

‘“‘Nebuchadnezzar, King of Babylon, 
the exalted prince, the protector of 
Esagil and Ezida, son of Nabopolassar, 
King of Babylon, am I. Nabopolassar, 
the father my begettor, built Imgur-Bel, 
the great wall of Babylon, but I, the 
devout petitioner, the worshipper of the 
gods, built the moat and made its wall 
of burned brick and bitumen mountain 
high. O Marduk, great god, look joy- 
fully upon the precious work of my 
hands. Be thou my protector. Grant 
me as a gift a life of distant days.” 

The outer and inner defenses of Baby- 
lon were so strong and so high that 
no enemy could hope to take them, yet 
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the palace of Nebuchadnezzar was pro- 
tected by a third defense far stronger. 
Fortunately its walls have suffered less 
from the hands of the brick hunters, 
and the German excavators have been 
able to reconstruct their plan. This 
may be readily seen in Figure 1 of 
Koldeway’s Ruins of Babylon (Mac- 
millan, 1914). Had the enemy of Baby- 
lon succeeded in breaking through the 
outer and inner defenses of the city, the 
royal palace would have still been far 
from his reach. He would have had to 
cross a deep moat, to scale a wall of 
burned bricks about twenty feet in 
thickness, and perhaps three times as 
high, then a second wall still higher, a 
third and fourth and fifth, each stronger 
and higher than the others, and sur- 
mounted with towers, and then finally 
a sixth wall whose summit reached into 
the sky as far, perhaps, as the tallest of 
modern buildings. Between the several 
sections were wide spaces where foot 
soldiers and charioteers might fight. It 
must have been an imposing sight to 
one standing without to have seen the 
walls, one after another, rising higher 
and higher, like a great terraced, tur- 
reted mountain. We do not know their 
height, for the statements of the ancient 
writers disagree. Herodotus says that 
it was 335 feet; Ctesias mentions 300 
feet; probably they were not far from 
the truth. The ruins reach the height 
of about forty feet. 

Nor were the walls about the palace 


a great mass of dull brick masonry. The 
Ishtar gateway leading to the palace 
was encased with beautiful blue glazed 
bricks, and decorated here and there 
with large reliefs representing bulls and 
lions and dragons designed in colors of 
white and blue and yellow and black. 
Some of these decorations, the most 
valuable objects found in the ruins of 
the great city, still remain in their 
places on the walls; others have been 
taken to the Berlin Museum. Nebu- 
chadnezzar speaks of great bronze gates 
and of images of bronze, but none have 
been discovered. Probably their metal 
was far too valuable for the enemy to 
leave behind. 

You may still see the embankments 
which Nebuchadnezzar constructed of 
bricks bearing his name, but the river 
walls have disappeared, and the butt- 
resses of the bridges have been washed 
away. Should you cross the river to 
search for the western wall, you would 
find but a small fragment of it. The 
great outer wall seems to have com- 
pletely disappeared beneath the desert 
surface. 

Such were the walls of Babylon, the 
strongest, the thickest, the loftiest, the 
most intricate, perhaps the most beau- 
tiful that ever protected a city, walls 
which no ancient army was ever able 
to take by storm. It is not strange, 
then, that they were included among 
the Seven Wonders of the World. 

Alpine, New Jersey 
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LEAF AND FLOWER DRAWING 


AFreD M. Brooks 


F an artist is to move 

others he must be 

moved himself,’ said 
Millet. At once comes the 
question, what is this 
moving, this being moved? 
The answer comes not so 
quickly. 

Moving, whether phys- 
ical or spiritual, implies 
power; power to lift a man 
bodily or to persuade him 
intellectually; power to 
make him the devotee of 
some particular author or 
artist. Primarily this power 
is inherent in the things of 
nature. The business of art 
is to draw it forth and to 
deposit it in works; in such 
pictures, for example, as 
move men anew in every 
generation, Millet’s ‘“‘Sow- 
ers,”’ or Raphael’s “Sistine 
Madonna.” 
moved Millet, and his pic- 
ture of them has moved 
hundreds. Clearly art is a 
matter of power; great art, 
of great power. In precisely 
the same way did certain 
vellow flowers move Words- 
worth to write the lines 
that have since moved 
thousands of human hearts 
to dance, as he says his did, 


when on his inward eye the vision of the 


flowers flashed: 


“And then my heart with pleasure fills 
And dances with the daffodils.” 


A work of art which seeks to impart 


The peasants 3 





Fra Fivipero Lippt’s LILies 


information only, ‘“‘knowl- 
edge is power” notwith- 
standing, will never greatly 
move any man, and is not 
a work of art in the highest 
sense. Such a work may 
prove endlessly useful but 
not endlessly delightful, or 
inspiring in the way that 
Wordsworth’s poem has 
proved: 
“There is a flower, the lesser 
celandine, 
That shrinks like many more 
from cold and rain; 
And the first moment that the 
sun may shine 
Bright as the sun himself, ‘tis 
out again. 

Besides these lines which 
have inspired and charmed 
many men through many 
years, set the useful and 
informatory words of the 
Century Dictionary: 

““CELANDINE — a papavera- 
ceous plant—having glaucous 


foliage—bright yellow flowers 
and acid yellow juice.” 





Of drawing, and plant 
drawing in particular, there 
are two distinct, though 
not entirely separable va- 
rieties. The purpose of 
one is to embody specific 
knowledge. The other fires 
fresh enthusiasm and be- 


gets renewed affection for whatever is 


beautiful in nature. It does so by per- 


manently arresting, in works of art, 
some of the qualities which constitute 
that beauty. 
the intellect; the latter, to imagination 


The former appeals to 
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and intellect. But both must always 
stand ready to be haled into the court 
of reason. I mean that whatever is 
drawn must be recognizable; in other 
words, true to the model. One kind of 
plant drawing deals wholly with phys- 
ical fact—number of petals, shape of 
stamens, opposite or alternate arrange- 
ment of leaves, and, therewith rests 
satisfied. The other kind deals mainly 
with what is behind the fact; with the 
power, essence, soul, if you will, which 
the fact reveals; with those character- 
istics which, in their sum, we recognize 
as the strength, delicacy, in a word, 
essential beauty, of the plant. One is 
occupied with what is merely tangible. 
The other concerns itself with the in- 
tangible, as well as the tangible. One 
is scientific. The other is art. But here 
we must be on our guard against the 
assumption, too often justified, that 
scientific drawing has a monopoly of 
truth and accuracy, while the drawing 
that is art, contents itself with some- 
thing perilously the opposite. On one 
condition only can any drawing assure 
itself a firm foundation. It must be 
accurate and it must be truthful. 

It is a fundamental concept, too gen- 
erally overlooked, that good drawing, 
whether done in the service of art or of 
science, is not, and never can be, any- 
thing less than truth-telling in lines, 
just as good description is truth-telling 
in words. Every man who draws well 
is self-dedicated to truth and fact; one, 
to such truth and fact as that the lily 
is governed by an inexorable law of 
three—botanical fact, useful truth; the 
other, to such truth and fact as are re- 
vealed to him who is moved to rejoice 
when he beholds a stem of Annunciation 
lilies, though he has never heard of 
botany and much less of the inexorable 
law of three which controls the lily 
family. This man has fallen under the 
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spell, and felt the power of the lily’s 
beauty. If an artist, he then makes an 
accurate drawing of the lily stalk and, 
in it, embodies enough of his sense of 
beauty’s spell to insure to his drawing 
the power to cast a similar spell upon 
men in general. Having been moved 
himself, he can move others, and, 
through his drawing, continue to do so, 
time without end. Work of this sort 
implies the marriage of nature and art; 
complete merger of the artist’s selection 
of what is unique in nature, with his 
own personality. 

For witness, look at Fra_ Filippo 
Lippi’s lilies from his ‘‘Coronation of 
the Virgin.” A similar instance, and one 
of equal loveliness, equal veracity, equal 
power to move love for one of the 
sweetest of earth’s plants, is the jasmine 
coronal that Botticelli wove for the 
brow of his Borghese angel. But that 
wonderful Italy whose sons produced 
these plant drawings, lily and jasmine, 
so faithful to every fact of growth and 
so full of the qualities which find re- 
sponse in every sensitive mind, pro- 
duced endless such. Every drawing of 
this sort is a true portrait and not a 
likeness only. The camera informs us 
about facts. The artist informs his 
drawing with the spirit of beauty— 
almost of life itself. This distinction is 
elemental. 

To draw the portrait of a man, or of 
a plant, means establishing a sort of 
reciprocity between nature and art. 
This reciprocity increases our apprecia- 
tion of the possibilities of human dig- 
nity, and likewise our appreciation of 
the miraculous vesture of leaf and 
blossom with which the world is clothed, 
and annually reclothed. To draw the 
likeness of a man is to set down with 
veracious touch, the actual look of him; 
to draw his portrait is to make this ac- 
tual look convey a clear idea of his spirit 
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STAR-OF- BETHLEHEM—DRAWING BY LEONARDO DA VINCI 


and temper; of that invisible something 
which governs his visible actions; the 
man within the man. A likeness is the 
drawing of the flesh and blood man 
whom we see and can touch. A portrait 
is the drawing of the man we know, in- 
separable from the man we see and 
touch, yet vastly more important. 

An analogous difference exists be- 
tween those drawings which are like- 
nesses, and those which are portraits, 
when the subject is changed from man- 
kind to the vegetable world. Look care- 
fully at Lippi’s lilies, and Botticelli’s 
jasmine. Let us note carefully the truth 
and grace of these filaments in which the 
sepals of the jasmine buds end, and 
learn, if we do not already know, what 
truth and grace in such connection 
reciprocally mean to art and nature, in 
this portrait as compared with the like- 
ness of the same plant to be seen in any 
manual of botany. The absolute par- 
allel, so far as meaning goes, is in these 


words about Leonardo da Vinci, and 
his portraits of plants. 

‘Sometimes Leonardo would draw a 
flower or a tree, trying to seize the living 
likeness as in the portrait of a man: that 
unique, particular aspect of his model 
which would never be repeated.” 

Leonardo's work declares the essen- 
tial to be that which underlies appear- 
ances. At the same time he sets his 
heart on truth to outward looks, 7. e., 
likeness. It is so that all wise men of 
all time have felt about portraiture. 
Other road there is none, that leads to 
excellence in this great art. To make, 
by drawing, permanent records of that 
which, through its beauty moves man 
to the point of ecstasy, is art. In all fine 
drawing we behold the outpouring of 
the artist’s intellect and emotion; out- 
pouring, deposited upon his paper in 
line and shade; a work of art created 
in enthusiastic delight, hence destined 
to give intense delight to others. 
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It was in a moment of such delight 
that the tremendous man, and artist, 
Leonardo, made this drawing of the 
common plant called Star-of-Bethle- 
hem. Here, we have the portrait of the 
plant for its own sake. In this respect 
the drawing differs, though not essen- 
tially, from the lilies and the jasmine 
that we have been looking at. Like 
every perfect work of art, this Star-of- 
Bethlehem is both less and more than 
nature. The system of swirling leaf 
blades, the radiation and branching of 
flower stems, packing of buds within 
sheaths, poise of every open bloom upon 
its stalk; in every touch of the pencil 
truthful report of the characteristics of 
the type, together with report no less 
truthful, of the individual charm of this 
specific instance wherein the type is 
registered—these, and many other pre- 
cious attributes, are all incorporated in 
this inimitable bit of plant portraiture. 
Asa work of art, in its twofold capacity. 
that of describer, and that of mover, this 
drawing of Star-of-Bethlehem, like all 
similar drawings, is invaluable because, 
as Goethe says, it ‘‘gives in its purity, 
not only the mental intention of the 
artist, but it brings, before us the mood 
of the artist’s mind at the moment of 
creation.”’ This is why such a drawing 
comes to have the power to move us. 
For the very opposite reasons the bo- 
tanical drawing of the same subject, no 
matter how well done, or how much it 
instructs us, does not move us. 

In the last reaction, only those things 
of art can move us that have power, and 
power can come to them only from their 
creators, the artists, who, in turn, can- 
not endow their works with this all- 
precious sine gua non, power, unless 
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BOTANICAL DRAWING 


THE_STAR-OF- BETHLEHEM. 


they themselves shall have first received 
it from the source of all power, all 
beauty, which source is nature. 


**From Nature doth emotion come, 
Hence Genius—find in her 
His best and purest friend; from her receives 
That energy by which he seeks the truth, 
From her that happy stillness of the mind 
Which fits him to receive it when un- 
sought.’’+ 


*Romance of Leonardo da Vinci by Merejkowski. 
+The Prelude, Book XJJ/. 
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CLASSIC SICILY 


Norman E. Henry 


myth. The pink asphodel, the sil- 

very cactus and olive, the ruined 
splendor of Greek temples that stand 
out clear and sharp against a cloudless 
sky, the glimmering sheen of the blue 
Mediterranean, the glossy green of 
golden-fruited orange and lemon groves, 
with sun-kissed, snow-capped Mt. Etna 
crowning all—these are a few of the 
details of the panoramic picture that 
haunt the memory of the returned 
tourist. Lost in reverie, he seems to 
hear again the tinkle of bells and the 
waltz-like notes of the Sicilian goatherd 
piping on his reed flute such strains as 
charmed the airy nymphs of old Theo- 
critus. 

In Sicily the gods once walked with 
men. There is scarcely a rocky height 
or jutting headland, sunny slope or 
gushing spring that is not hallowed by 
some classic legend or poetic tale. Here 
mythology has a local habitation and a 
name. At Aci-Castello they will show 
you the huge rocks which the giant 


Set is the home of poesy and 
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Cyclops Polyphemus threw after the 
wily Odysseus as he made the salt 
spray fly in his dark-prowed bark. 
*Twas at Enno that Pluto seized the 
lovely Proserpina as she gathered the 
narcissus, and, near by at Etna’s fla- 
ming peak, her mother Ceres lit her 
torch in quest. The athletic Hercules, 
in pursuit of Geryon’s ox, swam the 
Messina Strait, holding on by the horns 
of another of his herd. There he is said 
to have vanquished the giant Eryx in 
a wrestling match with Mt. Eryx as 
the stake. Nor must we forget the 
nymph Cyane, metamorphosed into a 
spring by reason of the tears she shed 
for lost Proserpina, nor Arethusa, 
changed by Artemis into a beautiful 
fountain, to escape the ardent love of 
the river god Alpheus. 

No island has such a galaxy of great 
names. Time and space will allow the 
barest mention of Gelon, Hiero, Dio- 
nysius, Timoleon, Theocritus, Moschus, 
Empedocles, Pausanias, Diodorus, Gor- 
gias, Archimedes, of the Greek period, 
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to say nothing of the host of warriors, 
poets, philosophers and statesmen whose 
names are inseparably associated with 
the earlier and subsequent periods. 
Syracuse has a history coextensive with 
that of Athens, and in the hey-day of 
her glory was the largest city of the 
Hellenic world. 

Sicily with the ruins of forty Greek 
temples and its score of theatres and 
amphitheatres is a mecca for the class- 
ical archaeologist. The temple of Diana 
at Segesta is superb in its mountain- 
solitude, while the first glimpse of Gir- 
genti’s glorious temples of Juno and 
Concordia, to say nothing of Castor and 
Pollux, the restored angle of which 
Sladen (Sicily, by Douglas Sladen, E. P. 
Dutton & Co., p. 351) says is one of 
the most beautiful things in Italy— 
leaves an indelible impression upon the 
mind. The panoramic view of Etna and 
the Strait to be obtained from the 
Greek theatre at Taormina is unsur- 
passed for beauty and impressiveness 
in Europe. The great theatre at Syra- 
cuse (page 146), seating 24,000 persons, 
is well-nigh perfect and commands a 
splendid view of the matchless harbor 
with the island of Ortygia in the fore- 
ground and the fabled hills of Hybla 
in the distance. Here Pindar sang his 
matchless odes and A¢schylus witnessed 
the performance of his latest plays, 
while Plato, as guest of Dionysius, often 
sat with royalty in the orchestra circle. 
Here spoke Timoleon and here he sat 
as a blind old man listening to the 
debates on affairs of state. Truly this 
theatre, one of the largest of the ancient 
world, was, as Gregorovius adds, ‘‘a 
centre of human culture.” 

Sicily was never thoroughly Roman- 
ized except in name. The island has 
ever been the shuttlecock of the nations, 
having had fourteen different masters 
in recorded history. The eastern half, 
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COLUMNS OF TEMPLE OF CONCORD, GIRGENTI 


however, has always been Greek, and 
many interesting customs survive from 
classic days. The best Greek types 
among the peasantry are to be found 
about Messina and Girgenti, while cer- 
tain Greek words have never dropped 
out of common use, such as /atonia for 
stone quarry; the Greek Sicilian still 
throws back his head when he says 
“No!” precisely like his Homeric fore- 
bears. The peasants still use the dry 
beds of mountain streams as roads. It 
will be recalled that the ill-fated Athe- 
nian generals Nicias and Demosthenes 
were captured by the Syracusans when 
they attempted to escape by striking 
up the gorges of the Anapo and the 
Helorus. The farmer about Syracuse 
continues to use the wooden ox-plow 
described in Virgil’s Georgics. It is no 
uncommon sight to see Sicilian women 
spinning like Penelope of old, with dis- 
taff and spindle. The peasants fill the 
irrigation tanks in their orange and 
lemon groves by methods invented by 
Archimedes two thousand years ago. 
One of the popular games is “‘tocco,” 
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the ancient mora, the oldest pastime in 
the world. Everywhere one sees the 
old Greek type of water jar in common 
use. In this land sacred to Pluto and 
Proserpina, the traveler is not surprised 
to meet by the roadside the lean, black 
pigs sacred once to the divinities of the 
nether world. 

We have said nothing about the space 
that Sicily occupies in the extant litera- 
tures of Greece and Rome. Homer im- 
mortalizes Trinacria in his Twelfth 
Odyssey, while Virgil in his third and 
fifth books of the A£neid gives a faithful 
itinerary of a large part of the Sicilian 
coast. We still have the idylls of 
Theocritus, born at Syracuse, the most 
famous bucolic poet of all time. Cicero 


in his oration against Verres, his De 
Natura Deorum and his Tusculan Dis- 
putations, gives much of the data for 
our knowledge of the Roman period. 
Plutarch affords intimate studies of 
classic Sicily in his lives of Nicias, Dion, 
Timoleon, and Marcellus. The traveler 
and student of the classics who cannot 
visit Sicily in winter and fears the in- 
tense heat and the malarial mosquito 
in summer can do no better than to 
read two illuminating and profusely 
illustrated books, recently published: 
Patton’s Picturesque Sicily (Harper) 
and Sladen’s Sicily (Dutton). 


Peabody High School 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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REPRESENTING THREE-CORNERED SICILY 
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THE GOLDEN TERRACED PAVILION 
FROM THE SOUTH ACROSS THE LAKE, KIN-KAKU-JI, JAPAN 




















THE GOLD AND SILVER TERRACED PAVILIONS 
KYOTO: JAPAN 


GARRETT CHATFIELD PIER 


HE Kin-kaku-ji, or “Golden Ter- 
raced Pavilion,’ at Kyoto repre- 
sents one of the many extrava- 
gances of the Shogun Yoshimitsu (d. 
1408). This great scion of the house of 
Ashikaga is of interest to us principally 
on account of his love for all things 
Chinese. The Golden Pavilion itself ex- 
emplifies this strong partiality. Yoshi- 
mitsu has here sought to reproduce— 
along Japanese lines—one of the famous 
lake-set villa palaces of the Chinese Em- 
perors of great Tang or classic Sung. 
The Golden Pavilion is modeled upon 
some such famous villa as that of the 
unhappy Emperor-artist Hui-tsung 
(1101-1125), which, history tell us, stood 
well down among graceful pines and 
other trees and shrubs immediately 
above island-dotted Lake Seiko, famous 
alike in Chinese art and literature. 
And the Golden Pavilion is of more 
than usual importance in the history of 
the Oriental arts, since it was into this 
combined villa-palace-temple that Yosh- 
imitsu gathered his famous collection of 
Chinese ‘‘old masters.’’ In this he fol- 
lowed the lead of the Emperor Hui- 
tsung of China, who, about 1100 A. D., 
established what may be called the 
world’s first art museum or school of 
fine arts, for such he intended it to be. 
Like Hui-tsung, the Japanese Shogun 
gathered together a vast collection of 
Chinese and Japanese paintings, with 
the idea that such a collection of mas- 
terpieces should set a standard of per- 
fection for generations of artists to 
come. This indeed it did, though Japan 
has only recently begun to appreciate 
the magnitude of the artistic debt 
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which she owes to Yoshimitsu Ashi- 
kaga, who, on more accounts than one, 
might well be called ‘‘the Great.”’ 

A visitor to the Kin-kaku-ji is so 
liable to be buoyed up by all that this 
“Golden Pavilion’? means in the his- 
tory of Oriental art that a first sight of 
the building is often fraught with dis- 
appointment. This feeling is, in the 
main, due to the simplicity of the lines 
of its gray-bleached woodwork, and to 
the fact that the yellow tiles which once 
graced its roof have long since vanished. 
Yet, as soon as one has entered the 
building, the full glory of the former 
richness of decoration is revealed, since, 
quite recently, the Japanese Govern- 
ment has renewed the original brilliant 
gold-leaf decoration of its walls. Masa- 
nobu’s angels still float upon the upper 
ceiling, though these, of course, were 
added a hundred years after the erec- 
tion of the building, in 1397. Unkei’s 
gilded trinity—Amida the Sun Deity 
and Attendants—still smilingly wel- 
come one. The nearby Hondé, or main 
hall, still preserves its beautiful sliding 
doors painted with landscape and bird 
studies by Yoshimitsu’s art critic N6- 
ami, and here, too, a later artist, Tan- 
nyu, is ably represented in his ‘‘Chinese 
Sages in the Bamboo Grove,” most 
popular of themes. And the priestly 
apartments contain innumerable pic- 
torial treasures by the great Kano, 
Tosa, Unkoku and Korin school artists. 

We have referred to Yoshimitsu’s at- 
tempt to found a school of art modeled 
upon that of the Chinese school of the 
Sung Dynasty (12th century). This in 
itself might well have set him high 
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among the great men of his time. But 
Yoshimitsu has further claims to es- 
thetic greatness since, under him, the 
N6-drama was first acted and the 
codification of the ‘‘tea-ceremony” or 
cha-né-yu was first begun. The super- 
refined code of the ‘‘tea-masters’’ or 
cha-jin of the 17th century is character- 
istically represented in S6wa’s secluded 
tea-house, which stands well hidden 
among the dense trees of the hillside. 


summer that seem to be suspended in 
the bluish haze of evening until their 
full orbs, now rose-pink, now brilliant 
silver, tremble in reflected glory upon 
the lustrous black surface of the island- 
dotted lake below. Again, there come 
the changes of the autumn foliage, and 
the beauty of the first great snowflakes, 
that cling caressingly to the heavy- 
budded camillias or fall in miniature 
avalanches upon the contorted boughs 





Tue GOLDEN TERRACED PAVILION AND LAKE KIN-KAKU-JI 


But the one never-forgetable beauty 
of Kin-kaku-ji is a natural beauty or 
one staged by nature, for the surround- 
ings of this Golden Pavilion are rarely 
picturesque, no matter at what season 
of the year one chooses to visit it. There 
is that tenderly poetic period when the 
soft mists of spring form and melt and 
form again among the contorted pines 
that stretch from the very edge of the 
lake far back to Kinukasa Mountain. 
Then follow the great full moons of 


of Kinkakugi’s famous pines. It is not 
to be wondered at that such great men 
as Minché, Né-ami, Masanédbu and 
Tannyu, sought the inspiration to be 
had at first hand in this quiet and pre- 
eminently beautiful retreat. 

Following the example of his illus- 
trious ancestor, Yoshimasa relinquished 
the Shogunate, and erected a palace 
along the lower slopes of the Hieizan 
hills which dominate Kyoto to the 
northeast. The main building of this 
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THE GOLDEN PAVILION AND APARTMENTS OF THE SHOGUN 


combined summer palace and temple 
group, the Tokyudo, still stands, as 
does the Gin-kaku-ji, or Silver-terraced 
Pavilion, a sort of summer-house which 
he built in imitation of the Golden 
Pavilion of his grandfather. 

Like Yoshimitsu’s earlier palace, the 
buildings were most picturesquely 
placed among pines, maples, bamboo 


THE SILVER TERRACED PAVILION, GIN-KAKU-JI 
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groves and azalias. The Silver Pavilion, 
to the right of Sé6-ami’s beautiful gar- 
den, is set upon the very edge of a 
charming little island-dotted lake, a 
worthy rival of the lake at Kin-kaku-ji. 

If we read of the horrors of the wars 
of Onin, when a great part of Kyoto 
went up in flames, and a short two 
months saw eighty thousand dead of 
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plague in the capital alone, we can ap- 
preciate what such a quiet and wholly 
retired spot meant to the harassed 
““war-chief.”’ 

Not content with imitating or rival- 
ing his grandfather in the beauty of 
his country-seat, Yoshimasa took upon 
himself to complete the vast collection 
of Chinese works of art which Yoshi- 
mitsu had gathered in the Golden Pa- 
vilion. Thus to the many pictorial 
treasures of the T’ang, Sung and Mon- 
gol Dynasties, Yoshimasa sought to add 
examples of the art of the best painters, 
etc., of early Ming. 

Here, at Gin-kaku-ji, Yoshimasa’s 
days were passed in esthetic rather 
than martial pursuits, in criticising and 
cataloging works of art, in excursions 
to the famous shrines and picturesque 
places of his island empire, in incense- 
smelling parties, poem-composing par- 
ties and “‘tea-cult’’ meetings. 

Though the Gin-kaki-ui never re- 
ceived its intended ‘“‘papering”’ of ‘‘Sil- 
ver,” for Yoshimasa died before this con- 
templated decoration could be added, 
yet the place stands today a worthy 
rival of the Golden Pavilion, at least, 
from the point of view of its undoubted 
influence upon the art of Japan. 

In the main hall or Tokyudo are 
many sliding-screens painted in black 
and white by Buson. A reproduction 
of the suite in which Yoshimasa held 
his “‘incense-smelling’’ parties, and a 
small tea room—the first to be built of 
the cult-prescribed four and a half mats 

with paintings by Motonobu, S6-ami 
and, that famous realist, Maruyama 
Okyo. Beyond this, one enters a room 
decorated with figure designs by a 
modern artist, Kubota Beisen. Here, 


too, one may admire the extraordinarily 
life-like memorial statuette of Yoshi- 
masa, the founder. 

To reach the Silver Pavilion, one 
passes out into one of the most remark- 
able gardens to be seen in Japan, a 
super-artificial garden designed by the 
artist S6-ami. One of the many curious 
features of this fifteenth century garden 
is the great mound of pure white sand 
called Gin Shadan, or Silver Sand Plat- 
form, upon which Yoshimasa was accus- 
tomed to sit when enjoying one of his 
esthetic parties. It is said to keep so 
hard as to need raking but once in 
every forty days. Another remarkable 
feature of S6-ami’s garden—-though one 
to be met with in many another ancient 
garden in Japan—is the Ko-getsu-dai, 
or Moon Facing Mound, a charming 
little corner of the garden from which 
one might appreciate to the full the 
beauties of the rising moon. How often 
is such a theme represented in the 
paintings of the Chinese artists of classic 
Sung or by their followers the Zen art- 
ists of Japan! 

A few short hours devoted to the 
study of the Chinese masters; to an 
‘‘incense-sniffing’’ party—that merriest 
of Japanese games; to a solemn cha- 
n6-yu or ‘“‘tea-cult’’ gathering; to a 
dainty ‘“‘poem-composing”’ meeting or 
to a ‘“‘moon-gazing’’ evening, must 
surely have tempted many from the 
interminable strife of the day to the 
quiet of such cloistral abode. And 


where could one hope to find at once 
more idyllic or more charmingly se- 
cluded retreats than the summer-palaces 
of the Gold and Silver Pavilions of the 
Shogun’s Yoshimitsu and Yoshimasa 


Ashikaga. 
































THE COMIC BEAST IN ROMAN ART 
(Concluded) 


ALLAN BALL 


In the February number, Mr. Ball illustrated his text by 

the Boy and Goose, the Eternal Simian, Ganymede and 

the Eagle, Tantalizing the Serpent, and the Marble Lynx 
See Vol. III, No. 2, pp. 98-105 











RISTOTLE and other ancient 
philosophers were more or less 
preoccupied with individual re- 

semblances of human to animal phys- 
iognomy; and Henri Bergson has said, 
perhaps not quite finally, that animals 
are never funny unless their looks in 
some way suggest human beings. Surely 
there could be some fourth-dimen- 
sional altogether beastly standard of 
humor of which this would not be so. 
But for us it is doubtless substantially 
true, and the guileful-looking goats, or 
doleful Molossian dogs, or rapt crea- 
tures of whatever sort, are comic be- 
cause they seem to show some droll 
distortion of human earnestness. 

This, however, is a quite different 
thing from personifying the animals as 
the fabulists do, each creature with a 
standardized typical quality exploited 
after the manner of human society. The 
humor of the beast-fable is obviously 
a humor of convention rather than of 
genuine nature. The character of the 
fox or the ass or the goat or the cow 
in the fable is as invariable as an 
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Homeric epithet, and far more ques- 
tionably veracious. The artist, on the 
contrary, deals more with the individual 
subject; and the oddities of his animals 
are more definitely subjected to the cor- 
rective influence of observation. One 
might almost fabulize to the conclusion 
which artists themselves have often 
very cheerfully reached, that art is a 
more favorable field for the cultivation 
of truth than is either literature or life. 

Roman literature indeed contains nu- 
merous better evidences of interest in 
the humors of animal nature than the 
fables; but to connect these literary 
phases with existing works of art is 
rarely possible. Such a semi-mytho- 
logical comic theme as the battle of 
the cranes and the pygmies was of a 
type that not only appealed to the 
encyclopedic curiosity of a Pliny, but 
also frequently enough to the Roman 
fancy for playful decoration, so that it 
has survived both in the encyclopedia 
and the decoration. But the essentially 
trivial subjects most usually eligible for 
humorous effect have no such advan- 
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tage for getting themselves durably 
monumentalized as have the gods and 
heroes of mythology. 

For manifest reasons, however, ani- 
mals figured more frequently and vari- 
ously in ancient religion than they do 
in ours, not to specify Roman practices 
of divination from flying birds or the 
entrails of slain victims or the behavior 
of sacred chickens in a coop; and many 
an object may begin as a religious sym- 
bol and end with a touch of humorous 
realism. The beautiful Minerva Medica, 
for example (page 155), in the Ludovisi 
collection, has beside her the serpent 
which is so generally associated with 
the healing mysteries; but it seems 
wholly unnecessary for ceremonial pur- 
poses that Minerva should have her 
hand laid caressingly on the snake’s 
head as if it were a pet dog. The goat, 
too, as a frequent accessory in Bacchic 
representation, begins appropriately 
enough with its mythologic association, 
but it is difficult for a goat to end other- 
wise than humorously. The dog, snake, 
and scorpion in the bull-sacrifice of 
Mithra worship seem to have kept their 
symbolic dignity. But that is perhaps 
because the forms of the Mithraic re- 
ligion did not, like those of orthodox 
Greco-Roman paganism, survive the 
period in which they were taken with 
entire seriousness. 

Ordinary personal associations with 
the animals naturally lend themselves 
to humorous genre treatment even more 
easily than does religious symbolism. 
When a man has been fond of horse- 


racing in his lifetime, it is an easy 
adaptation of a prevailing fashion to 
engage the carved genii on his coffin in 
a chariot race; on one in the Vatican 
the genii have become playful amorini, 
coming comically to grief (page 154). An 
equally cheerful sarcophagus design in 
the British Museum represents the 
cupids driving teams of dogs. A taste 
for cock-fighting when it reappears as a 
decorative motive on a man’s tomb- 
stone is even surer to assume something 
of the playful character. Meanwhile, of 
course, a comically quaint design may 
have no humorous intention whatever; 
a well-known tombstone relief of a 
donkey turning a mill is probably only 
a loyal appreciation of the source of the 
miller’s success in business. The use of 
animal figures as signs of shops and inns 
doubtless often might have provoked a 
similar uncertainty, a goat, for instance, 
to indicate a dairy, a mill and donkey, 
for a bakery, the Elephant Inn, at Pom- 
peli, the Cock Inn at Rome, and many 
another which furnished to simple art- 
ists their chance to beguile a not very 
exacting public. 

The fighting cock is rather a frequent 
figure in Roman decorative art. On 
occasion the bird is even accompanied 
by the palm of victory and the money 
bag; there is no mistaking its meaning. 
A Pompeian mosaic (page 157) depicts 
in obviously jesting spirit an interview 
between a huge rooster and a human 
dwarf, in which, to a casual glance, the 
dwarf appears to be tickling the rooster 
under the chin with a straw. 
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IN THE LupovisI COLLECTION, MUSEO DELLE TERME 
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Cock AND DWARF 
A Mosaic IN THE NAPLES MUSEUM 


Mosaic decoration is a fruitful field 
of search for this sort of thing. Animals 
used for merely decorative effect are a 
most common motive, and even these 
are not irrelevant because they show 
the general popularity of the theme. 
But such a thing as the famous Pom- 
peian Cave Canem in the floor of the 
vestibule of the House of the Tragic 
Poet is the most inviting of jokes, mild 
though it is. Literary evidence for the 
same thing in the form of a wall paint- 
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ing occurs in Petronius’ account of Tri- 
malchio’s house; and the phrase ap- 
pears to have been the title of one of 
Varro’s lost satires. Another mosaic dog, 
a hound upon a leash with his nose to 
the ground as he follows the scent, has 
points of similarity. A group of parrots 
with a malicious cat approaching them 
evidently has other interest than merely 
that of decorative effect. More subtle 
humor is shown in the finely executed 
mosaic picture from Hadrian's villa, of 
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the goat advancing along a path and 
disconcerted by his own image before 
him in a mirror. In a mosaic hunting- 
scene at the Vatican it is difficult not 
to see at least a little fun in a group 
consisting of a man seated on a march- 
ing camel and leaning back to lead by a 
rope a dissipated-looking lion who has 
blandly resigned himself to being taken 
into camp (page 153). 

Among the mosaics disclosed in the 
excavations of the seaport town of Ostia 
is one of an amorino or marine genietto 
seated astride a huge fish and cracking 
his whip to make him go (page 156). In 
the baths of Caracalla is an amorino 
similarly driving a sea-horse. Grotesque 
aquatic beasts of a more authentic sort 
occur again and again in Roman decora- 
tion, African river scenes especially. 
Whether the frequency of the hippo- 
potamus and the crocodile is due orig- 
inally to their symbolic meaning in 
the transplanted religious mysteries of 
Egypt or not, there can be little doubt 
that their oddity contributed to their 
popularity. 

On the back side of the base of the 
colossal statue of the river-god Nile at 
the Vatican there is a playful bas-relief 
of a battle between crocodiles and 
pygmies, symbolic of the river, no 
doubt, but comic none the less. Even 
in the decadent Roman sculpture of 
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early Christian times one may find the 
same spirit; in the Jonah story, for in- 
stance (page 159), as one sees it depicted 
on a sarcophagus at the Lateran, even 
reverence and a religious meaning could 
hardly avert the comic fancy. 

Here, however, and in many an in- 
stance besides in the earlier childhood 
of art as well as in this, its second 
childhood, recurs the question whether 
a quaintness is really the outcome of 
humor or only of naiveté. In the little 
museum at Chiusi, the Clusium where 
Lars Porsena once lived and swore, 
there is a very old relief showing two 
archaic sphinxes confronting each other 
like two dogs giving each other the lie 
as a preliminary to a fight. It is rather 
funny; but it is funny as are so many 
primitive works of art, Greek as well as 
Italian, because its creator had not the 
technical skill to make it otherwise. The 
comic quality of these sphinxes, how- 
ever, even though accidental, is not 
altogether because it is crude. It is 
crudity superimposed upon convention- 
ality. An avenue of sphinxes confront- 
ing each other may be very imposing. 
Here is the whole thing in little, within 
the compass of one small stone, and the 
human faces of the mythologic beasts 
are so close that they cease to be por- 
tentous and become simply droll. The 
mechanistic element has intruded, upon 
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which Bergson insists as at the very 
basis of the ridiculous. 

One wonders whether the grim sculp- 
tured griffins on friezes and sarcophagi 
(page 158), conventional though they 
were, could have been outlined without 
thought of the comic aspect of their 
exaggerations, any more than the gar- 
goyles of a later time. But that, like 
many another intimate question of an- 
tiquity, is, in the conclusive phrase of 
Lord Dundreary, “one of the things 
that no fellow can find out.”” In domes- 
tic art, too, the adaptation of an animal 
figure to some utilitarian purpose has 
often perverted it from its natural form 
in a comical way, as in many of the 
small bronze statuettes of animals con- 
ventionalized into ornaments or utensils 
such as one may see, for example, in the 
Cabinet des Medailles of the Bibliotheque 
Nationale. 

Marble sculpture of course was more 
ambitious. A much admired group of a 
stag and a dog in the Hall of Animals 
where we began shows the dog upon the 
haunches of the stag and tearing the 
flesh of the poor beast’s back, in an at- 
tempt, manifestly, to depict the tragedy 
of the animal world rather than its 
comedy. And yet, however uninten- 
tionally on the part of the artist, the 
look with which the stag turns around 
toward his tormentor is really a look of 
extreme annoyance rather than of ag- 
ony. Its comical insufficiency raises to 
view the fact that inadequacy of reac- 
tion is often one of the elements of the 
ridiculous. A crudely modelled pair of 
playful young hounds in the same room 
(page 162) illustrates the same principle. 
One of them is humorously pulling the 
ear, as small dogs will, of his fellow, 
whose utter calmness seems uninten- 
tionally to heighten the quaintness of 
what is clearly enough intended to be an 
amusing bit of genre sculpture. Adja- 
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cent to this, however, is a group of a 
mother dog and her young one in which 
the suspicious looks of the mother are 
delineated in really masterly contrast 
with the half-grown puppy helplessness 
and trust (page 160). 

The questions involved are far from 
simple. A sow and litter on another side 
of the room (page 161), however Lauren- 
tian and mythologic the group may be, 
are a rather cubistic representation of 
what to an unfamiliar eye looks una- 
voidably somewhat funny in itself. The 
taste for this sort of homely theme, it 
seems fair to think, helps to differenti- 
ate Roman art from the Greek. A dark 
marble crab upon a minutely wrought 
bit of white marble beach, to say noth- 
ing of the use of variegated materials, 
illustrates in a different way the Roman 
liking for oddity. 

This interest in what is strange for 
its own sake, even though it be often 
disposed of with a simple reference to 
jaded appetites and decadent taste, is 
the essential beginning of the unclass- 
ical. The bull-headed Minotaur in this 
same Hall of Animals, if we allow our- 
selves to forget its mythologic associa- 
tions, is a quite romantically pathetic 
presentment of the monster from his 
own point of view; the story of the 
were-wolf in Petronius, or of Apu- 
leius’ strange variety of metamorphosis, 
should have been depicted in the same 
gallery. 

The subject is a vagrant one, and 
might lead us far from usually estab- 
lished esthetic moorings. One could 
easily deduce too much from ancient 
eccentricities like these. But certainly 
not less interesting, even if less impor- 
tant, than the survivals of classicism in 
the succeeding ages, are some of the 
germs of medizvalism that one may 
detect in the classical times themselves. 

The College of the City of New York 
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RODIN IN THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM 


CHARLES NEwTON SMILEY 


In the February number, 


Mr. Smiley discussed Rodin's 


Sister and Child, the Thinker, John the Baptist, Adam and 
Eve, the Hand of God, and the Bather. See illustrations, 
Vol. III, No. 2, pp. 106-114 


ORPHEUS AND EURYDICE (pages 166, 167) 


No doubt Rodin read the story in the 
fourth book of the Georgics, where the 
legend has, perhaps, its fairest form 
in literature. Vergil’s account is thor- 
oughly Italian. When Orpheus in mo- 
mentary weakness (which should have 
been counted strength if the gods of 
the lower world had hearts that knew 
how to pity) violated Proserpina’s com- 
mand and looked back at Eurydice, 
there was much thundering and wild 
gesticulation and outcry, the Italian 
way of giving outward, physical ex- 
pression to the inner suffering of the 
soul. You will remember in Raphael's 
Transfiguration” there was the same 
wild tumult at the foot of the mountain 
on the part of the parents of the de- 
moniac boy. Rodin’s first presentation 
of Orpheus and Eurydice has this same 
tumult. Such noise is as far from his 
later conception as it is from the figures 
on an Attic gravestone. Orpheus has 
had the courage to cross the sevenfold 
Styx, he has soothed the hard heart of 
Cerberus and has given a glad day to 
all who live in gloom; through music 
and harmony he has won back Eurydice 
and now at this moment when he has 
been foiled by his own weakness he 
knows that discord cannot save him 
where harmony has given him only par- 
tial success. You look at his face and 
you know that he has failed and that 
all future effort will be futile. The same 
story is repeated in the whole body; if 
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we had only the knees and lower legs 
and feet we should call them the ex- 
tremities of disaster and defeat. 

The figure of Eurydice represents a 
more human passion than we have in 
Psyche. Her loss is more particular, 
more definite; her yearning only in 
duration has in it the infinite. Her pro- 
jecting, yearning upper lip is the out- 
ward physical expression of human 
passion that we find in the Martyr and 
the Caryatid. In the ancient marble 
relief in Naples the values are reversed; 
in the Eurydice in that early Greek por- 
trayal there is poise and lofty beauty 
that somehow justifies Orpheus’ long 
and perilous search; Orpheus is the 
human one of the two, with human 
passion, a knight defeated in his quest 
of the Holy Grail because of his human 
weakness. 


THE MARTYR AND VILLON’S ANCIENT 
DAME (page 168) 

There is no doubt she is dead; there 
is no doubt that she was once beautiful; 
she has sacrificed everything for some- 
thing she passionately loved; destiny 
had made her capable of passion, for 
she is a French woman. Rodin could 
hardly be an interpreter of the univer- 
sal and overlook this glorifying fact of 
French character. Rouget de Lisle had 
given it expression in music. As you 
look at Rodin’s martyr, rigid in death, 
unlovely as compared with what she 
once was, you hear the minor strains 
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of the Marseillaise, and you know that 
all the martyr throng are marching to 
a New Jerusalem that their sacrifice 
has helped to build. A superficial view 
might lead one to say, ‘‘Here is com- 
plete and final disaster,’’ but a more 
thorough understanding declares that 
so long as women and men are capable 
of such devotion, such loyalty to a high 
cause, there is irrefutable testimony of 
our divine origin and destiny. Here is 
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a form of beauty of the spirit that the 
artist finds it difficult to transcribe. 
Those who heedlessly hurry by can 
hardly hope to understand the martyr, 
either in life or in art. 

Here, of course, arises the question of 
the ugly in art, and the only answer is 
that it is not ugly if you understand it. 
Age and decrepitude very often carry 
with them evidence of a radiant beauty, 
and the heart of the poet rejoices that 
his imagination has been given a chance 
to restore that which the years have 
carried away. Villon could not have 
written ‘‘Where are the snows of yester 
year’ if he had not carried in his 
memory perfect forms of beauty that 
time has no power to diminish. Rodin’s 
Ancient Dame, in spite of her plebeian, 
proletariat garments, is a patrician. She 
is Aspasia and the lamp of her mind still 
burns, though feebly. Give her suitable 
apparel and she could play the part of 
grandmother for my lord mayor’s chil- 
dren. Bouguereau could not have given 
her complete and perfect portraiture in 
those radiant days of her youth, when 
kings cared more for her conversation 
than aught else in the world. This is not 
wreck, this is completion, fulfillment. 


THE PORTRAIT Busts 


My Danish friend said to me,‘‘Madam 
X is resigned, but she is not happy.”’ 
She overlooks the crowd, she has faced 
great sorrow and still faces suffering. 
Life’s fire has brought her refinement. 
It would be difficult to conceive of truer, 
finer lips. There is something heroic 
about her. Watts in his portraits seems 
to have waited for his moment—to have 
slipped up upon the soul of his sitter 
when the highest, finest thoughts were 
being entertained, and then to have 
made a transcript of the face when it 
was so illuminated. Rodin seems to 
have felt compelled to make a record 
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of the ordinary, everyday mood, so this 
portrait is a greater tribute to the cour- 
age and lofty idealism of Madam X. 

In the case of Puvis de Chavannes 
one wonders if that face of bronze were 
ever lighted with a smile; he is inexor- 
able with himself, with his conception 
of his art; you may be sure that he 
has faced unflinchingly that portion of 
life which has offered itself to him. He 
is a lineal descendant of Vercingetorix 
and would die in a Roman prison, if 
need be, for the sake of France and his 
own chivalrous ideal. 

St. Gaudens said that Rodin’s final 
conception of Balzac, a conception which 
failed to satisfy and even offended the 
French people, reminded him of a gut- 
tering candle. The comparison, like all 
comparisons, is only in a measure true. 
It overlooks and omits the titanic ele- 
ment. A guttering candle and a vol- 
cano in its final eruption perhaps have 
something in common, but to confuse 





BALZAC 
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Mapam X 


the two would be an egregious blunder. 
Balzac was always smoldering and al- 
ways belching, and it was inevitable 
that in the course of time he should 
burn out. A statue of him that showed 
the marks of all previous eruptions and 
represented him as still capable of vol- 
canic action, surely has not missed his 
main characteristic. In the clay head 
of Balzac in the Metropolitan, Rodin’s 
earlier study, we have a bit of Balzacian 
realism free from any touch of allegory. 
Bull-throated, with the scriptural oil of 
gladness on his face, free from any touch 
of physical frailty, there is written in his 
eyes and on his lips the silent satisfac- 
tion that arises from a consciousness of 
power. The general expression approx- 
imates the declaration of the tiger’s eve, 
“T know the jungle and am master of 
it.”’ It is not a more complete revela- 
tion of power than we find in the other 
portraits of Balzac. Had Rodin com- 
pleted it the French people would have 
been better pleased, but they would not 
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have had so true an interpretation of 
the real significance of Balzac’s work, 
its weakness and its elemental strength. 
The so-called “‘blind forces of nature,”’ 
the tidal wave, the earthquake, the 
volcano, are useful when we seek to 
describe the mental activities of such 
men as Balzac. Rodin had the temerity 
to try to translate one of these terms 
into bronze. 


CUPID AND PSYCHE (page 164) 


How different in spirit this bit of mar- 
ble work is from the flaming, gorgeous 
ceiling of a certain great room in the 
Roman Palazzo Farnese, where Raphael 
has recorded the same legend in fresco. 
Cupid has always been a radiant, rest- 
less boy with wings—wings that make 
it possible for him to imitate the bee, 
with nothing more than a momentary 
pause in his sweet activity. How diff- 
cult to give him his true character in 
stone. The Eros of the Vatican is ex- 
quisitely beautiful, but he is posing for 
his picture; the child that plays at the 
feet of the Ludovisi Ares is charming, 
but there is not potential in him all 
the subtle and mighty works that are 
ascribed to him. Rodin has achieved 
the impossible. He has represented the 
momentary pause in motion. It is the 
end of the swing in the pendulum that 
we find in the Discobolus. The wings 
are set, they have moved as far to the 
right as they can and they are gathering 
lorce for the backward swing. One more 
Hutter and he will be free. But not 
merely the wings, but the whole body 
is in responsive movement. And this is 
characteristic of all Rodin’s work, the 
unity of spirit, or rather the power of 
spirit to speak the same word through 
all the members of the body. The face, 
the hands, the feet have each their own 
language. In life when the lips and eyes 
tell a different story, we complain of in- 


sincerity, and when the lips and eyes 
try to go beyond the heart and head, 
we call it sentimentalism. When the 
artist finds a great true heart laboring 
in high emotion and can endow that 
heart with a beautiful body and can 
compel that body in all its members 
to respond and repeat in many varied 
ways the heart’s high message, we have 
supreme art. Such is Psyche. Yearn- 
ing for the ideal has never before been 
given such exquisite embodiment. In 
her lips, her arms, her feet, there is 
the same pronouncement, the declara- 
tion of faith in many forms of ideal 
beauty that may only be completely 
revealed by Love. It may not be our 
high fortune to ride in Love’s chariot 
in its lofty upward course and catch a 
glimpse of those immortal archetypes, 
but here is our faith in stone that they 
exist. 


THE MAN OF THE BRONZE AGE (page 171) 


When the Man of the Bronze Age was 
first exhibited, an insidious rumour was 
circulated that the young sculptor had 
achieved his success by taking moulds 
from the body of his model. Two or 
three years passed before he could free 
himself from the charge, by continuing 
consistently to produce approximately 
perfect work. In studying this figure, 
we realize that Rodin was once the 
pupil of Barye, a supreme master in the 
portraiture of animals. The Man of the 
Bronze Age has the litheness and 
physical perfection of the squirrel, the 
gazelle and the couchant leopard. He 
is the heir of all the ages of experimenta- 
tion in mechanics in the lower animal 
world, but he is more, he is the first- 
born among the sons of God, and it 
would be no mistake to call him Adam. 
The divine spark of higher conscious- 
ness has crept up his spine and touched 
his brain. He awakens as a self-exam- 
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THE MAN OF THE BRONZE AGE 


ining spirit, and for the first time opens 
his eves upon the world as a critic of 
the handiwork of his Creator. In body 
and in spirit he is akin to the Adam in 
the central group on the ceiling of the 
Sistine Chapel. That splendid recum- 
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bent figure, without seeming fully to 

understand the significance of his act, 

stretches out his hand to receive the 

touch of Jehovah, a touch that will 

impart the divine spark and the gift of 

self-conscious life. Having received the 

gift, he has arisen, and Rodin has cast 

his portrait in bronze. Perhaps no better 

commentary can be found on these two 

works of Michelangelo and Rodin than 

is afforded by a certain paragraph in 

Robert Browning’s poem Cleon: 

If, in the morning of philosophy, 

Ere aught had been recorded, nay perceived, 

Thou with the light now in thee, couldst have 
looked 

On all earth’s tenantry, from worm to bird, 

Ere man her last, appeared upon the stage 

Thou wouldst have seen them perfect, and de- 
duced 

The perfectness of others yet unseen. 

Conceding which,—had Zeus then questioned 
thee 

“Shall I go on a step, improve on this, 

Do more for visible creatures than is done?” 

Thou wouldst have answered, ‘‘Ay, by making 
each 

Grow conscious in himself—by that alone. 

All’s perfect else: the shell sucks fast the rock, 

The fish strikes through the sea, the snake 
both swims 

And slides, forth range the beasts, the birds 
take flight, 

Till life’s mechanics can no farther go 

And all this joy in natural life, is put, 

Like fire from off thy finger into each, 

So exquisitely perfect is the same. 

But ‘tis pure fire, and they mere matter are: 

It has them, not they it; and so I choose 

For man, thy last premeditated work 

(If I might add a glory to the scheme) 

That a third thing should stand apart from 
both, 

A quality arise within the soul, 

Which intro-active, made to supervise 

And feel the force it has, may view itself, 

And so be happy.’’ Man might live at first 

The animal life: but is there nothing more? 

In due time let him critically learn 

How he lives; and, the more he gets to know 

Of his own life’s adaptabilities, 

The more joy-giving will his life become. 

Thus man who had this quality is best. 

Grinnell College 
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THE VIRGIN AND CHILD 


By PIERO DELLA FRANCESCA, 





IN CHURCH OF “OuR LADY OF GRACE” 




















LESSER KNOWN MASTERPIECES OF 
ITALIAN PAINTING 


V-PICTURE OF THE VIRGIN AND CHILD WITH ANGELS 
BY PIERO DELLA FRANCESCA 


Dan Fettows PLatt 


IFTEEN miles north of Ancona, 

hillward from the little coast town 

of Sinigaglia (the old Roman Sena 
Gallica) stands a church dedicated to 
“Our Lady of Grace.’ Westward rise 
the mountains of the Marches; east- 
ward the eye roams far over the Adri- 
atic. Nature has trulv graced the spot, 
but man, too, is here our creditor, in the 
person of Piero della Francesca. The 
church contains one of the master’s rare 
panel pictures. Though a late work and 
somewhat lacking in the strength of 
type that one sees in the product of 
Piero’s prime, it fully exemplifies the 
qualities of impassive aloofness, of un- 
emotional abstraction, of impersonality 
in representation, that keep our artist 
high on the list of creative geniuses of 
all time. 

Piero ‘‘della Francesca” or “‘dei Fran- 
ceschi,”’ as he is variously called, was 
born at Borgo San Sepolcro about 1416. 
In 1439 we find him working in Flor- 
ence, under Domenico Veneziano. There 
he acquired a Florentine love for the 
scientific that worked itself out, prac- 
tically, in a correctness of perspective 
excelled by none of the masters of the 
Renaissance. From the middle years of 
the century dates the remarkable series 
of frescoes in the church of San Fran- 
cesco, at Arezzo, showing the story of 
the True Cross. Nothing in art sur- 
passes these scenes in the vigor of pres- 


entation. Fresco painting, especially, 
gave proper scope for Piero’s talent, yet 
one must travel far to find a pair of 
panels that can equal those with Piero’s 
“Baptism” and “Nativity,” in the Na- 
tional Gallery. For sheer etherealness, 
the former may be chosen, for beauty 
of color, the latter. One’s inner eye may 
never forget the wonderful blues. And 
yet, in retrospect, there is another work 
that claims place beyond all these, a 
work whose spirit places it among the 
dozen greatest pictures. It is at Borgo 
and depicts Christ rising from the tomb. 

Proof of the attractiveness of the 
little picture here illustrated, an at- 
tractiveness that the reproduction does 
not adequately show, is found in the 
fact that it has twice been stolen from 
the church and twice recovered. One 
wonders if a third removal has resulted 
from the openness of Italy’s Adriatic 
coast line to hostile attack. 

Piero’s greatness was of the sort to 
produce reaction in others. Unlike 
Mantegna, who, in impersonality and 
other qualities, is comparable to him, 
Piero was great as a teacher. Signorelli 
and Melozzo were his pupils. Few are 
the teachers who can boast so brave a 
following. From him, through them, 
art led on to its culmination in Michel- 
angelo. Piero, Signorelli and the great 
Florentine were kindred souls. 
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IN ATHENS 
We grope with hopeful heart and eager eye, 


Mid thirty centuries of dust and mould 
| 


Hailing our treasure-trove if we but spy 


A vase, a coin, a sentence carved of old 


On Attic stone, in reverent hands we hold 

Each message from the past, and fain would try 

Thro’ shattered fragments dimly to descry 
The faded glory of the Age of Gold. 


Vainest of dreams! This rifted grave contains 
Of Beauty but the perished outward grace, 
The soul that gave it life, Hellenic then, 
Immortal and forever young remains, 
But flits from land to land, from race to race, 


Nor tarries with degenerate slavish men. 


WILLIAM CRANSTON LAWTON 


Hobart College 
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DRAWING OF MEDEBA MOSAIC MAP OF PALES- 





TINE IN THE U. S. NATIONAL MUSEUM 


I. M. CasANowIcz 


HILE on a tour around the 

world in 1899, Mr. S. W. Wood- 

ward, of Washington, D. C., 
obtained from a book dealer in Jerusa- 
lem the drawing of a remarkable mosaic 
map of the Holy Land, illustrated on 
pages 176,177. The drawing, which has 
been presented to the National Museum 
by Mr. Woodward, is beautifully exe- 
cuted in brilliant colors and measures 
38% by 79% inches. The original mo- 
saic formed the floor of an old church 
in Medeba, modern Madeba, a town in 
the former territory of Moab, situated 
almost directly east of Bethlehem, 
about five miles south by west from 
Hebron and often mentioned in the Old 
Testament (Numbers xxI, 30; Joshua 
XII, 9, 16; Isaiah xv, 21; I Chron- 
icles XIX, 7) and in Josephus (An- 
tiquities XIII, I, 2, 4;-15, 4). The 
town seems to have been, during the 
Byzantine period, a flourishing Chris- 
tian center, but since the seventh cen- 
tury and until the latter part of the 
eighteenth century it lay in ruins and 
forgotten, having been overwhelmed 
either by the Persians under Chosroes 
Il, or by the Arabs under Omar, who 
wrested Syria and Palestine from the 
Eastern Empire. In 1880 a Christian 
colony from Kerak (the Biblical Kir 
Moab, Isaiah xv, 1) settled there. In 
erecting the necessary buildings for the 
new occupation many ancient remains 
were brought to light. These include a 
large pool with solid walls, ruins of 
several churches, inscriptions and mo- 
saic pavements. The most interesting 
and noteworthy discovery, both from 
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an artistic and archaeological stand- 
point, was that of the mosaic map of 
Palestine which included also a part of 
Egypt. 

The first notice of the map came in 
1882 when it was uncovered in cleaning 
the ground for a new church on the site 
of an old one. A monk belonging to the 
Christian colony of Medeba wrote con- 
cerning the find to Nicodemus, the 
Greek Patriarch of Jerusalem, who sim- 
ply pigeonholed the letter without pay- 
ing any attention to the matter. His 
successor, the Patriarch Gerasimus, 
found the letter and sent a master- 
mason (with the pretentious title of 
“architect’’?) to examine the mosaic 
with directions to include it in the new 
church if found worth while. The 
“architect”’ did not find it worth while. 
And thus in the new building of the 
new church large portions of the mosaic 
were destroyed. In this condition 
Father Cleopas Koikylides, Librarian 
of the Patriarch of Jerusalem, found it 
in 1896 and took steps for its preserva- 
tion by embedding the fragments in the 
floor of the new church. To judge from 
the remains, the map had previously 
undergone restorations. For in several 
portions a plain mosaic, or merely ce- 
ment, fills out destroyed parts. Though 
rather a primitive and crude method 
of restoration, it substantially con- 
tributed to the preservation of the 
monument by preventing further crum- 
bling of the remaining parts. 

The largest connected fragment, from 
the spring of Ainon near Salim, or 
Nablus, in the north, to the Delta of 
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the Nile in the south, reaches an exten- 
sion of about 35 feet, while the church 
of which the mosaic formed the pave- 
ment was about 55 feet wide. There 
would thus remain a lacuna of about 20 
feet. It may perhaps be assumed that 
the region of the Delta, which alone is 
related to the Biblical narrative, be- 
cause the Israelites sojourned there be- 
fore they set out to Canaan, represents 
the original southern limit of the map. 
The north side may have reached to the 
northern confines of Phoenicia. On the 
east side the map may have been 
bounded by the River Euphrates, the 
ideal boundary of Israelite power and 
expansion in Biblical tradition (comp. 
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Genesis Xv, 18-20) 
side the si editnabinieai Sea would be 


the obvious boundary. It is needless 
to add that these limitations are con- 
jectural. 

The Medeba map is not only the 
earliest map of Palestine preserved, but 
also the oldest detailed land map (in 
distinction from a general itinerary) 
that we possess. It originated in the 
Greek part of the world and is inscribed 
in the Greek, while all other maps of 
Palestine belong to the Latin west and 
are inscribed in Latin. 

Like all the maps which are based on 
Greco-Roman tradition, the map of 
Medeba is orientated towards sunrise, 
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that is, places and legends are placed on 
the west line. It is evident that the 
artist attempted to combine a view of 
ancient Canaan of the Israelites with a 
picture of Palestine of his time. As 
ancient historians often projected their 
time into the past, so the mosaicist had 
before his mental eye the land of the 
Patriarchs not separated from the con- 
temporaneous Palestine. Thus promi- 
nence is given to the tribes of Israel. 
Their names appear on the map in par- 
ticularly large red letters, in most cases 
accompanied by a Biblical reference, 
chiefly taken from the so-called blessing 
of Jacob (Genesis, XLIX) and _ blessing 
of Moses (Deuteronomy, XXXIII), and 
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quoted after the Greek translation of 
the Septuagint. Out of the twelve 
tribes of Israel only six are preserved 
entire or fragmentary, namely: Dan, 
Simeon, Judah, Ephraim, Benjamin, 
and Zebulon. 

Besides Palestine proper, there are 
also found on the map those places 
which had been of importance to the 
Israelites before their entrance into 
Canaan: the former region of Goshen 
in Egypt; the desert of Sin; Raphidim; 
the mountain range of Sinai. At the 
same time, it is the Palestine of the 
Byzantine period that is represented 
on the map. Alongside with the Biblical 
place names are often given those in use 
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at the time of the making of the map. 
Of the 140 or more place names pre- 
served on the fragment, about 60 have 
no reference to the Biblical narrative. 
Some of these were episcopal sees; but 
a considerable number had no relation 
either to the Scriptures or to the devel- 
opment of Christianity, and there are 
also some otherwise unknown names of 
towns. 

The map—like the mosaic pictures oi 
sacred history—is an illustration of the 
Bible rather than a work of geography. 
The artist was more intent on the 
picturesque detail than on geographic 
accuracy. Much care is bestowed on 
the pictures of towns. In case of large 
cities, like Jerusalem and Gaza, a 
view is given of the principal streets, 
marked by a colonnade, and of some of 
the prominent buildings, such as the 
Church of the Holy Sepulcher in Jeru- 
salem. Small towns are indicated by 
an outline of a wall, flanked by towers. 
The water areas are given particular 
prominence. The Jordan, as a compara- 
tively broad stream, falls into the Dead 
Sea. The Delta arms of the Nile are 
represented by broad stripes. The sur- 
face of the Dead Sea is agitated by 
currents represented by thick black 
streaks. In the Jordan and the Nile (in 
the latter not seen in the reproduction) 
fishes disport themselves. The Dead 
Sea is enlivened by two egregiously 
large vessels. Intercourse between the 
two sides of the Jordan is by two 
bridges. The mountains of Sinai and of 
Judah are depicted in various tints, to 
indicate the various strata, and fairly 
produce the effect desired. 

The penchant for the realistic genre 
appears in the desert scene of a gazelle 
being pursued by a lion or panther, in 
the fruit-laden palm trees, especially 
around Jericho, the “city of palms’”’ 
(Deuteronomy XXXIV, 3), and Zoar or 
egar. 


The idea of decorating the floor of a 
church with a map of Palestine is cer- 
tainly unique and the question arises: 
What suggested it? The theory of 
Schulten has at all events the merit of 
attractiveness. The mosaic, he thinks, 
was intended to allow the pilgrims who, 
after traversing the Holy Land, came 
to the East-Jordan region, where Med- 
eba was situated, to repeat and re- 
capitulate the real trip through the land 
once more in miniature on the map. 
Schulten suggests that the mosaic may 
be the votive offering of some wealthy 
pilgrim in gratitude for the happy ac- 
complishment of his journey in the 
Holy Land. (Adolf Schulten, Die Mo- 
saikkarte von Madaba und ihr Ver- 
haltniss zu den Altesten Karten und 
Beschreibungen des heiligen Landes, 
Berlin, 1900, p. 113 f.) 

It may be added, in explanation of 
the choice of a church in Medeba for 
such a work, that that place seems to 
have been in the Byzantine period a 
center of the mosaic art or technique. 
Many beautiful mosaics which belonged 
to churches and monasteries of the 
fourth to sixth centuries have been 
uncovered there, and according to 
eye-witnesses almost every house was 
adorned with this decoration. It has 
therefore been called ‘‘the city of mo- 
saics.”’ 

The art style of the mosaic, which 
indicates the transition from the an- 
tique tradition to the conventional 
schematism of the Byzantine period, 
would comport with the sixth century 
A. D. as the time when the map origi- 
nated, more specifically, with the age 
of Justinian (527-565 A. D.). With this 
date would also agree the neatness of 
the characters in the inscriptions, which 
are almost free from ligatures and ab- 
breviations, later on in vogue, and the 
substantially correct orthography. 
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CURRENT NOTES AND NEWS 


The American Academy in Rome 


HE American Academy in Rome announces its annual competition for the 

prizes of Rome, in Architecture, Sculpture and Painting, and also the next com- 
petition in Landscape Architecture. Application should be filed immediately 
with the Secretary of the Academy, Mr. C. Grant LaFarge, 1o1 Park Avenue, 
New York. These Fellowships are each of a value of $1000 a year, for three 
years. Holders are expected to report at the Academy in Rome, on the first day 
of October. 

Applicants for the three Fellowships in Classical Studies should apply to 
the chairman of the Jury on Classical Fellowships, Professor James C. Egbert, 
Columbia University, New York. 


The American Federation of Arts 


HE Seventh Annual Convention of the American Federation of Arts will be 

held in Washington on the 17th, 18th and 19th of May. The sessions will be 
held in the Willard Hotel. The chief topic chosen for consideration on the 
program is ‘‘Art and the People.” The American Association of Museums will 
hold its annual meeting in Washington the first part of the same week and the 
two meetings will overlap bya day. The Archaeological Institute of America is 
one of the chapters of the Federation, and the affiliated societies of the Institute 
are invited to send delegates. The programme of the sessions will soon be ready 
for distribution and copies may be obtained by applying to the Secretary, American 
Federation of Arts, 1741 New York Avenue, Washington, D. C. 


Discovery of a Large Amphitheatre at Pozzuoli, near Naples 


HE construction of a new direct line from Rome to Naples has been the 

means of discovering the remains of a large amphitheatre at Pozzuoli. The 
building was, apparently, first buried in its own debris, and later by a volcanic 
eruption of unknown date. The proper range of steps is still in fairly good preser- 
vation, and one can see clearly the upper apertures of entrance and exits, and 
pieces of the beams which had supported the awnings. Fragments of gilded and 
colored stucco attest the former magnificence of the decorations of the edifice. 
This is the second amphitheatre found at Pozzuoli, the other having been 
excavated as long ago as 1838. The city was of great importance in Roman times, 
carrying on an extended trade and being the principal depot for the traffic of 
Italy with Egypt and the East.—7he Nation. 
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ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY 
The Rehabilitation of Belshazzar 


claim has been given 
is only to be regarded 


Res some time the 
up that Belshazzar 


as a mythical char- ee, acter. .\rchaeological 
discoveries have ges 3 proved that he 
actually lived and pase nn reigned. 

Recently there rar odes py ies was found among the 
temple archives which le ot Ps ei f were discovered at 
Warka, the Biblical ook tp <oit sae Erech, and which are 


now in the Yale Baby- lon Collection, a small 
tablet which proves to contain the interpre- 
tation of two dreams by a seer of the time of Belshazzar. Both dreams are 
interpreted as portending favor for Nabonidus the king, and Belshazzar the 
son of the king. The latter, which we know from other archaeological sources, 
Was peculiarly associated with his father in the rule of the kingdom. 

The exact dates of the dreams are given on the tablet; which, according to 
our chronology, happened in the year 548 B.C. The little tablet serves as an 
interesting commentary on the dreams in the Old Testament, particularly in the 
books of Genesis and Daniel. In the latter, as is recalled, the prophet Danicl 
interpreted the dreams of Nebuchadnezzar; and later, after the ‘“‘enchanters, 
Chaldeans and soothsayers”’ had failed, he interpreted for Belshazzar the hand- 
writing on the wall. The tablet reads thus: 

“In the month Tebet, day 15th, year 7th of Nabonidus, king of Babylon, 
Shum-ukin says as follows: The great star Dilbet, Kaksidi, the moon, and the 
sun, | saw in my dream. It means favor for Nabonidus, king of Babylon, my 
lord, and favor for Belshazzar, the son of the king, my lord. May my ear attend 
to them. On the 17th of Tebet, year 7th of Nabonidus, king of Babylon, Shum- 
ukin says as follows: The great star I saw. It means favor for Nabonidus, king 
of Babylon, my lord, and favor for Belshazzar, the son of the king, my lord. 
May my ear attend.”’—A. T. Clay. 





Visit of Exploration to Central America 


ROFESSOR Wm. H. Holmes, the Art Editor of ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY, has 

left on an exploration trip to Central America, where he expects to remain 
a month or six weeks, visiting the American excavations at Quirigua and several 
other ancient Maya cities. He will join Dr. Sylvanus G. Morley, of the Car- 
negie Institution of Washington, who is conducting important researches 1n 
Central America. Professor Holmes will collect on this trip considerable 
material to illustrate his series of articles on ‘‘Aboriginal American Art.” 
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Saving the Aphrodite of Melos 


T is understood that the Aphrodite of Melos in the Louvre was carefully 
hidden away in August, 1914, not to reappear until peace is restored and 
Paris is free from the danger of the invader. 

This recalls the story of the disappearance of the Aphrodite during the 
Franco-Prussian War. Realizing the danger in good season, the French took the 
goddess down from her pedestal and laid her away in a casket carefully padded 
and wrapped. The casket was taken out by night through a secret door and 
hidden in the cellar of the police prefecture at the end of a secret passageway. 
The casket was then walled in and the wall was given the appearance of great 
age. Here the Aphrodite remained through the occupation of the Germans and the 
disorders of the commune. During this period the prefecture caught fire and 
was almost destroyed. The distress of those in the secret may be imagined. 
As soon as the fire was extinguished they hastened to the scene of the conflagra- 
tion and after some digging found the casket buried in heaps of dirt and stones 
but uninjured. With the restoration of peace, the Aphrodite of Melos was 
returned to her place in the Louvre. | 


cA Tariff Tablet from Roman Africa 


GOOD many years ago an inscription was discovered in north Africa which 

has been called, from the place where it was found, the Tariff of Zraia. 
The heading of the inscription is ‘Tariff regulations enacted after the departure 
of the soldiers’”’ (Lex portus post discessum coh(ortis) instituta). The amount 
of the tariff is set down opposite the various things listed. 

At Lambesis, in Algeria, an important cross-roads, and a gateway into 
Numidia, there was found in 1913 built into a late wall a tablet with parts of 
two columns of a customs list. The shape of the letters date the inscription in 
the time of Hadrian or Antoninus Pius. Veterinary and market inspectors are 
mentioned, as are the cattle, sheep, hogs, goats and the different grades of 
wines which are listed for customs dues. The prices, unfortunately, were on 
part of the stone which was broken off. 

There have been a number of guesses made in connection with the earlier 
Tariff of Zraia as to the municipal status of the town after the Roman garrison 
left. In the opinion of the French authority, Professor Cagnat, this new inscrip- 
tion at Lambesis makes it clear that the officers and non-commissioned officers 
of the cohort stationed there were not so much financial agents of the emperor 
as they were officers responsible for the policing of the markets and the health 
inspection of all commodities offered for sale to the soldiers. R. V. D. M. 
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ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY 
The College Art Association of America 


HE Fifth Annual Meeting of the College Art Association of America will 

be held at the University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, on Friday and 
Saturday, April 21 and 22, 1916. The meeting promises to be large in attendance 
and vital and interesting in program. The following reports are worthy of men- 
tion: Committee on Investigation of the Condition of Art Instruction in American 
Universities and Colleges, Professor Holmes Smith, Chairman, Washington Uni- 
versity; Committee on Books for the College Art Library, Professor Arthur 
Pope, Chairman, Harvard University; Committee on College Training for 
Museum Workers, Mr. Joseph Breck, Chairman, Minneapolis Museum of Arts; 
Committee on Loan Exhibits in College Art Galleries, Professor W. A. Griffith, 
Chairman, University of Kansas. 

One entire session will be devoted to the question: What Instruction in Art 
should the College A. B. Course offer to: (1) the future Artist, (2) the future 
Museum Worker, (3) the future Writer on Art, (4) the future Layman? Of 
those who have already indicated their intention of taking part in this discussion 
may be mentioned: Director Edward Robinson of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art; President Robert W. DeForest, American Federation of Arts; Dr. Mitchell 
Carroll, Archaeological Institute of America; Professor Allan Marquand, Prince- 
ton; Professor John C. Van Dyke, Rutgers; Professor George H. Chase, Har- 
vard; Miss Leila Mechlin, Washington. 

Another subject of importance will be: The College Art Museum and Art 
Gallery; (1) A working College Museum of Originals, (2) A College Museum of 
Reproductions, (3) Loan Exhibits in College Art Galleries. The discussion will 
be opened by Professor Frank Jewell Mather, Princeton; Professor George 
Breed Zug, Dartmouth; Professor Henry Johnson, Bowdoin; Professor D. M. 
Robinson, Johns Hopkins. 

A partial list of papers is as follows: ‘‘Modern Tendencies in Art,’’ Professor 
Arthur Wesley Dow, Columbia; ‘“‘The Doubting Thomas, a bronze group by 
Andrea del Verrocchio,’’ Professor John Pickard, Missouri; ‘“‘Art Education in 
Ohio,”’ Professor Charles F. Kelley, Ohio; ‘“‘Sienese Art as Represented in The 
Fogg Museum,” Professor George H. Edgell, Harvard. 

Special arrangements are being made to have the art treasures in Philadelphia 
open for the inspection of the members of the Association, including, it is hoped, 
the beautiful Widener collections at Ogontz. 























BOOK CRITIQUES 


“EGEAN ARCHAEOLOGY: AN INTRO- 
DUCTION TO THE ARCHAEOLOGY OF PRE- 
HISTORIC GREECE. By H. R. Hall. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1915. 


The author endeavors to give a gen- 
eral account of the culture of prehistoric 
Greece as revealed by the excavations 
of Schliemann, Evans and others on the 
Greek mainland and in the A¢gean Is- 
lands, especially Crete, during the last 
forty years. He has omitted the state- 
ments of theories of an historical na- 
ture, as his own views of the “‘pre- 
history” of Greece have been treated 
in his Ancient History of the Near 
East. He has concerned himself only 
with the actual results of excavation, 
and the conclusions that may be drawn 
from them regarding the civilization of 
the A2gean peoples of the Bronze Age, 
from about 3000 to 1200 B. C. 

The book is abundantly illustrated 
with one plate in colors of the poly- 
chrome faience Snake Goddess of Cnos- 
sus, thirty-three plates in halftone and 
one hundred and twelve illustrations in 
the text, making a rich and varied ex- 
hibit of the arts and crafts of the pre- 
Homeric peoples about the A*gean Sea. 
Single chapters discuss in detail stone 
and metal work, pottery, palaces and 
houses, temples and tombs, painting 
and sculpture, hieroglyphic and linear 
systems of writing, armor and weapons, 
costumes and the like. 

The volume shows conclusively that 
Crete was the focus of art and civiliza- 
tion in prehistoric times, and there is a 
basis of fact underlying the legends of 
Minos the Sea-King and the labyrinth 
and the life and art portrayed in the 
Homeric poems. Mr. Hall has given 
us a work which will long remain the 
standard manual. M. C. 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF 
PREHISTORIC ART. By E. A. Parkyn, 
M.A. London and New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co., 1915. 
349. 

The conservatism displayed in the 
wording of the title runs through Mr. 
Parkyn’s book; it has the distinctive 
advantage of giving to the average 
reader the feeling that his guide is a 
safe one to follow. True again to the 
title, very little space is given to any- 
thing but the art side of archaeology. 
To the lower paleolithic period there- 
fore only a dozen pages is allotted. 

The upper paleolithic period receives 
a fair amount of space and the handling 
evinces a familiarity with the main 
features of cave art. The importance of 
the spear or dart thrower, however, 
seems to have been underestimated by 
the author. The well-known carved 
figure of the mammoth (Fig. 31) is 
‘“‘supposed”’ to be a dagger handle and 
in fact is restored as such (Fig. 32); on 
the contrary it is a dart thrower with 
the handle broken off. In like manner 
the “baton” in Figure 36 is in reality a 
dart thrower. Overlooking the import- 
ance of the dart thrower has led the 
author to reject without sufficient cause 
the theory that the perforated batons 
might have been straighteners for arrow 
shafts (p. 47), because there is no evi- 
dence that the bow existed. On the 
other hand, the presence of so many 
dart throwers proves that the dart 
existed, hence the perforated batons 
might have been used as straighteners 
for dart shafts. By the same token are 
not the representations of wounded ani- 
mals from the cavern walls accounted 
for through the use of the dart thrower 
(p. 89)? 


Pp. xviii, 
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With rare exceptions the author 
makes no attempt to give relative dates 
to examples of cave art chosen by him 
for illustration; although he does refer 
to works on the evolution of mural 
decoration, the basis for which has 
been so ably outlined by Breuil. He 
also attributes the great accumulation 
of horses’ bones at Solutré to the Solu- 
trean epoch (p. 46), when it is of Aurig- 
nacian age instead. 

The author’s treatment of the art of 
the neolithic period is comprehensive 
and illuminating; he seems to speak 
with even more authority in the chap- 
ters devoted to the ages of metals, these 
chapters comprising more than half the 
volume. 

The réle of the spiral in bronze age 
decoration is interestingly described. 
Aside from sporadic appearances in the 
paleolithic and neolithic periods, it was 
not until the discovery of metals that 
the spiral found a place in the centre of 
the artistic stage. The origin of the 
spiral motive has been the subject of 
much speculation. It was probably de- 
rived from one or even several life forms 
rather than from a piece of coiled wire. 
In Spain it is traced by Breuil to 
stylized figures of the horse’s head and 
neck. On the western hemisphere (Pan- 
ama and Peru), it is derived from the 
octopus and perhaps also from the alli- 
gator. 

The spiral is traced from its early 
home in the eastern Mediterranean by 
way of Hungary and Scandinavia to 
Scotland and northern England. Crete 
may have received the spiral from 
Egypt, “but its subsequent artistic de- 
velopment was indigenous, and was due 
to the gifted people who at this early 
period inhabited that most interesting 
island.”’ 

During the transition from the late 
bronze age to the early iron age a new 


style of ceramic ornamentation appears. 
The Mycenzan designs are replaced by 
those of a rectilinear character, such as 
meanders, chevrons, diamonds, cheq- 
uers and rows of vertical parallel lines: 
the so-called Geometric or Dipylon style. 
This Geometric phase is not represented 
in Britain. 

Among the highly-prized ornaments 
of prehistoric times are those made of 
amber. The sources of amber are the 
coasts of the Baltic and the North Sea. 
Making their first appearance in the 
neolithic of Scandinavia, amber orna- 
ments were finally carried to nearly all 
parts of Europe during the bronze age, 
thus testifying to improved trade con- 
ditions. 

In the opinion of the author there ts 
no satisfactory evidence of the use of 
iron for the manufacture of tools and 
weapons until the twelfth century B. C. 
His use of the term ‘‘Early Iron Age’’ 
interchangeably with ‘‘La Téne Period” 
leads to some confusion. While the 
early iron age in Britain may be syn- 
chronous with the epoch of La Téne on 
the continent, there the name for the 
early iron age is the Hallstatt epoch. 
With the iron age came the art of 
enameling and the use of coral and 
glass. The fibula originated in northern 
Italy during the latter part of the 
bronze age, but its evolution took place 
largely during the iron age. 

The curvilinear designs so character- 
istic of late Keltic (iron age) art in 
Britain probably reached the British 
Isles from the eastern Mediterranean 
region by way of Gaul, and are de- 
scended from the spiral, which adorned 
the Mycenzan age. The characteristic 
individuality and beauty of these de- 
signs, however, are due to the impress 
of local Keltic genius. 


GEORGE GRANT MACCURDY 
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